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he Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties ; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 


Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
H Tuacxer, Superintendent. 





LDL LLLP" 

Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &cs 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exuis, Master-workman. 


RPDS 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
. Fd Newnovse, Superintendent. 
Sewlng-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O H. Mruter, C. Orns, Agents. 
Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants a 
. EYNOLDS, ° 
Mrs. E. Bing Superintendents, 


Palme-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. ; 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


PRARESAAAASOAS 


Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, ; 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 


SARARAARAARAAALR OPAL 


d ob-Printing : most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Circutar Office. 
G. CampBELL. 


Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCTATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, VT. 





“A7allinsford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


AR. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 
The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 





Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 


in connection with their History, a summary |. 


view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (2d ard 3rd) of the 

Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 

basPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail, to all 
parts of the country. 

bay Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 


THE CIRCULAR. 
Communism and Free Criticism. 

Criticism bears about the same relation 
to Communism that the system of judica- 
ture does to ordinary society. If society 
cannot exist without government, and 
especially without a system of courts and 
police, (which no man will deny,) then 
Communism cannot exist without Free 
Criticism. 
Communism is a new state of society— 
entirely different from familism or indi- 
vidualism ; and every distinct form of so- 
ciety requires a particular mode of meet- 
ing and providing againstoffences. Com- 
munism is so radical in its nature that it 
cannot exist under the ordinary means of 
justice and police, but in free Criticism it 
finds its true counterpart and protector. 








Criticism has the same end in view 
that courts of law and police have, but it 
operates upon society differently in this 
respect, viz: while they have reference 
particularly to sensible diseases, or overt 
acts of iniquity, criticism attacks the in- 
sensible diseases of society as well as the 
sensible ones. Crimes, flagrant offences, 
and outbreaking vices are punished under 
the present legal system of the world, 
but the interior characters of men are 
not meddled with; and thus the real 
sources of crime and vice remain un- 
touched, Our system of criticism under- 
takes to correct and improve character, so 
that there shall be no occasion for judica- 
ture and police, to deal with outbreaking 
vice, it seeks to eradicate the causes of 
evil. Indeed, while men may live with 
some degree of peace and comfort in or- 
dinary society, with the latent diseases 
of heart and mind at work, Commu- 
nism brings people so closely together 
that insensible diseases become sensible 
ones, and they cannot live without a 
correction, and purification of character 
exceeding that which exists in common 
society. In this simple view, the combi- 
nation required in Communism might 
seem to be a cause of useless distress and 
suffering, as it discloses evils which are 
ordinarily concealed. But this objection 
is ‘ made of none effect’? by a beautiful 
arrangement of Providence, which pro- 
vides an antidote for the evils that Comn- 
munism brings to light, by placing per- 
sons where they can examine each other's 
characters, and apply criticism. Free 
and thorough criticism is not possible in 
the world, because men are so far apart 
that they are able to conceal their true 
characters. They do not know each oth- 
er sufficiently well to criticise truthfully. 
Phrenology is undoubtedly the nearest 
approach to a system of criticism that 
the world has, There is av opportunity, 
at least, for some quite shrewd guesses 
in regard to individuals by ‘ examining 
their bumps ;’ and when the examiner is 
honest and faithful, the subject may be 
benefited by his criticism. But there is 
no such thing as coming to a close and 
decisive encounter with these interior dis- 
eases which lie-beneath the surface and 
form the soil of evil manifestations in the 
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must be limited to circles that have the 
advantage of uninterrupted acquaintance 
for along period. Communism places 
persons together for this purpose. They 
are in daily communication with one an- 
other, and cannot avoid understanding 
each other’s character, and detecting all 
insensible diseases. 

Thus we see that Communism is a sys- 
tem of improvement. It developes and 
discloses the littleness, meanness, and self- 
ishness of‘human nature, and at the same 
time provides an effectual remedy. The 
two things mutually reproduce each other. 
Criticism produces a state that is com- 
patible with Communism, and Commu- 
nism produces the strength and unity that 
is necessary to free criticism. We may 
love free criticism, for the sake of the ad- 
vantages of Communism; and on the 
other hand, we may love Communism in 
consideration of the benefits of free criti- 
cism., 

The imagination that Communism is 
impossible, is founded on observations of 
the fact that human nature is full of in- 
sensible diseases, vice, selfishness, &c., 
which will manifest themselves as soon as 
people come into close relation to each 
other, and so dissolve society. This preju- 
dice is however predicated on the deficien- 
cy which free criticism supplies. People 
cannot fairly argue from any system of 
Communism the world has yet seen 
against our system, unless they can show 
us an example where the two things 
which God designed should be joined to- 
gether, have been put together. When 
they show us a case where free criticism 
and Communism have been united, and 
have failed in their operation, they have 
a precedent that will apply, and not 
otherwise. A thorough system of criti- 
cism in combination with Communism, 
is a new experiment : and there is noth- 
ing m past experience that can possibly 
foretell to any scientific man, what will 
be the result ; but there are many things 
in the nature of the combination, that 
foretell a good and superior state of socie- 
ty. And the failure of those who may 
endeavor partially to carry out our prin- 
ciples in Association, should have no 
weight against our experiment ; for it 
will be found in every instance that 
there was not a perfect combination ot 
Communism and free criticism. 

‘Well,’ says the sanguine reformer, 
‘if free criticism is all that is necessary 
to successful Communism, then all may 
enjoy it. Criticism is easily established, 
and there is no need of any further talk 
about a religious basis for Asscciation. 
We will have Communism and criticism 
without religion.’ We reply, ‘If you 
can do this, if you can find out a way 
to establish free, honest, downright crit- 
icism, without Christ, then, it is to be 
granted, you will succeed ; you have found 
the philosopher’s stone, and can live hap- 
pily without God.’ But—we do not be- 
lieve it is possible to establish a school of 
downright, honest criticism, without the 
aid of Jesus Christ. Criticism, so far as 
this world is concerned, 1s his invention ; 





character. Criticism of this effectual kind 


and things are providentially so arranged 


that it is still uncer the control of the 
patentee. Christ and the Bible furnish 
the only proper standard by which to 
criticise ; his Spirit and the Bible furnish 
the discernment necessary to criticise faith- 
fully ; these same agencies alone ‘furnish 
the dove required in administering criti- 
cism, and the humility and desire for iim- 
provement necessary to a right reception 
of criticism. In fact, nothing but reli- 
gion, an outlook towards eternity, and 
a fear of God, greater than the fear of 
mortification, the earnestness of a life 
that has an eternal scope, and sees ever- 
lasting good on the one hand, and ever- 
lasting evil on the other, is prepared 
either to give or receive criticism. 

The conditions of Communism are 
then very clear. Communism is possible 
only on condition of free criticism ; and 
criticism is possible only on condition of 
sincere faith in Christ. He says himself 

that all judgment is commtited unto him 

He ‘searcheth the heart, and trieth the 

reins.’ He is ‘King of kings, and Lord 

of lords’—Chief Justice of the Supreme 

Court of the universe. 





The Dispensation of Life. 
The kingdom Christ came to establish, 
and set up in the world, as we are taught 
in the Bible, is emphatically a kingdom 
of Jife, in contradistinction from the 
kingdom of death, which the devil had 
set up by deceiving and seducing our 
first parents. “I am come,’ says Christ, 
‘that they might have life, and that they 
might haveit.more abundantly; Icame not 
to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.’ 
‘Forasmuch, then, as the children are par- 
takers of flesh and blood, he also himself 
likewise took part of the same, that 
through death he might destroy him 
that had the power of death, that is, 
the devil; and deliver them who through 
fear of death, were all their lifetime sub- 
ject to bondage.’ The human family had 
for ages and for generations been under 
bondage through fear of death, till Christ 
came. But since then what has hinderd 
thein from coming into possession of this 
inheritance, this blessed, glorious inheri- 
tance of life, and resurrection from the 
dead ? What but unbelief hinders us 
from it, since Christ has been manifested 
that he might destroy the works of the 
devil? Let us then with Paul, ‘ forget 
those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.’ ‘ Foras in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive 
But every man in his own order: Christ 
the first-fruits: afterward they that are 
Christ’s at his coming. Then cometh 
the end, when he shall have delivered uj, 
the kingdom to God, even the Father ; 
when he shall have put down all rule, 
and all authority and power. For he must 
reign, till he hath put all enemies urder 
his feet. The last enemy that shall be 


destroyed is death.’ 

Do not the signs of the times indicate, 
in stiong language, that we are living on 
the eve of that time when death shall no 





more be known in the world, and the res- 
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urrection morn burst upon us with all its 
resplendent glory, and eternal life be 
written on every thing which we behold ? 
The view the religious world take of the 
resurrection seems to be the same that 
Martha expressed to Christ, when going 
to the grave of Lazarus. ‘I know (she 
said) that he shall rise again in the res- 
urrection at the last day ;’ and Christ, to 
instruct and correct her, said, ‘I am the 
resurrection and the life ; [you need not 
wait for it ;] he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live ; 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die.’ In fact, all the works 
that Christ performed on the earth show 
that his kingdom was a kingdom of life 
and health—that sickness and death did 
not belong to it and were not connected 
with it. He said to the man who wanted 
to go and bury his father before following 
him, ‘ Let the dead bury their dead, but 
go thou and preach the kingdom of God.’ 
And what was it to preach the kingdom 
of God? Ans, ‘Jesus and the resur- 
rection.’ This caused the apostles’ perse- 
cution. I confess and rejoice in a Savior 
to save from sin, disease and death. 
Dover, Ll. A. K. 
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The twentieth of August has been characterized 
among us as ‘the high tide of the flesh’—the time 
when worldliness in different forms reaches its 
climax of power; and, consequently, the time 
when sickness and death carry on their mischiev- 
ous works most successfully. The winter season 
is more generally devoted to spiritual and in- 
tellectual improvement and social pleasures, but 
2s spring and summer approach the outward and 
superficial rival these more important interests: 
they are in a measure put off till a more conven- 
ient season, and people abandon themselves to la- 
bor and to pleasure, and a high tide of superficial 
and fleshly influences roll over mankind. But 
there is no real necessity for such a state of things 
—for allowing evil to thus prevail over good. In- 
stead of the present being made atime of‘ the 
high tide of the flesh,’ it should be a time when a 
high tide of gratitude and praise flows toward 
God; the goodness, beauty, and abundance that 
surrounds us on every side at this season demand 
such a return onour part. Thesicknessand death 
so common are the natural results of a wrong use 
of the blessings that the Lord gives; a right use 
will conduct us toward life, health and happiness. 





Hints for the Crisis. 

There are many signs that what is popularly 
called the ‘ Free Love movement’ is gaining ground. 
We hear through the papers of curious outbreaks 
from the old-fashioned ways here and there 
throughout the country, and the agitation of social 
enlargement in mattcrs relating to the affections 
takes many forms. It is a secret but strong el- 
ement of the Woman’s Rights platform: it is a 
collateral branch ofall the Spiritualism that is 
going, and of all Socialist speculation. <A large 
tlass, comprising the working reformers in these 
departments, are at least dissatisfied with war- 
riage as it is, and that dissatisfaction is evident- 
ly gathering force for some kind of articulate ex. 
pression, Our impression is, that the coming 
winter will witness a pretty deep ploughing up 
of the subject ; and that the old warfare between 
yadical and conservative is about to take a new 
campaign on a question of more universal interest 
than that of slavery or civil government—the 
question of social and domestic relations. 

Seeing that discussion is imminent—that a 
revolutionary impulse is at work which no longer 
vespects the sacred things of former society, and 
that change must come, (and with it of course 
the liability to some confusion from the working 
of fanatical, elements during the transition,) we 
may perhaps offer some ordinary hints that are 
appropriate for general guidance in the situation. 
First, the greatest noise will be made by a class 
of destructives, disorganizers, whose nature it is 
to tear down, and who will very likely fill the 
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their battle-axes on the rickety structures which 
it is their mission to demolish. They have found 
out the weakness of the marriage institution, 
that its time has come, and they are eager for the 
assault. This class is a useful one under Pfovi- 


} dence, and their work is useful; but it requires 


but little insight to see that the positive, the con- 
structive faculty and not the destructive, is that 
which is to be sought and depended on for the 
longrun. There are twenty who can merrily pull 
down to one who can rightly build; and the buil- 
der, in a promiscuous company, is not the one 
that makes the most noise. 

The Bisteis to be aruling element in the 
Free Love contest, (as it has been in every asser- 
tion of hnman freedom in the past,) the final ar- 
biter of the whole question. Some will ignore 
the Bible, and attempt to place the reform on the 
ground of philanthropy or scientific demonstra- 
tion merely. But those who are the most reli- 
gious, and most in sympathy with the Bible in 
their movement wiil outlast all others, and carry 
the reform on Bible principles at last. 

There is a natural and truthful order in which 
free social relations are to be arrived at.— 
Union of property interests and of households 
properly precedes and makes a basis for union 
of affections and persons. Any other order than 
this seems to us to be illegitimate and danger- 
ous, Those who advocate free love irrespective 
of these conditions come very near putting ar in- 
sult upon those they address, since it implies a 
lower estimate of the spiritual value of persons 
than of the mercenary worth of their goods. 

Finally, freedom of criticism is the indispensa- 
ble test of purity in all movements on this sub- 
ject. Ifpersons will apply this, in connection 
with the other points noticed above, we are little 
afraid that they will zo wrong themselves or be 
led astray by others. 





A Chapter on Dress. 


It is not uncommon to see people who are wil- 
ling to make their persons gross and uncomely by 
sensual living, still very fastidious about their 
dress. Fine ladies who from habits of luxury 
and ease are grown cumbersome and unshapely in 
form, will yet be extravagantly dressy—profuse 
in curls, jewelry and flounces. Persons on the 
other hand will allow themselves to contract de- 
formities of body, by over-working particular 
muscles, and then count that the price of the sac- 
rifice is well laid out in fine clothing. There is 
a great deal of forgetfulness of Christ’s saying, 
‘The life is more than meat, and the body than 
raiment.’ We believe his doctrine will yet be 
propagated and receive favor. As the subject of 
dress and its abuses, is brought to our mind from 
time to time, we recur in our thoughts to a 
Home Talk delivered some years ago, and saved 
in mauuscript, which presents a theory on this 
subject that approves itself to us. It is new and 
bold, and of a nature to give offence to some, but 
we will venture to print it, and let it ‘conquer 
its destiny,’ as many an other true principle has 


had to do: 
HOME-TALK BY J. H. N. 


“T think now is the time. while there is consid- 
erable enthusiasm on the subject of short dresses, 
for us to settle our final principles of taste in re- 
gard to dress, and get at some theory that will be 
a guide to us to keep us steady; for it is evident 
enough that although the change from the old 
fashion to the more convenient dress may be in 
many respects useful, yet it is possible to over- 
estimate its value. There may be just as much 
idolatry of dress, folly and frivolity, and finally 
tyranny of fashion, under the new dispensation, as 
under the old ; and it is well worth while for us 
to have an eye to that part of the subject, and 
take care not to be carried away by any false en- 
thusiasm about it. I can see clearly the theory 
that will set us right upon the subject of dress in 
general. The simple truth is, that all dress—ey- 
ery fashion of dress, is to be regarded as an un- 
dress, kitchen or working dress—-a dress for 
emergencies that require particular defence. The 
parlor dress, court dress, if you please to call it, 
that which is the standard of beauty, and on 
which especial pains should be laid out—the court 
dress of heayen—is the naked human form. We 
ridicule the fashionable woman’s costume, and call 
it awkward and ugly looking; we see that it dis- 
guises and shackles her form, making hera totally 
different looking being from what nature made her. 
But we could ridicule the short dress as well as 
the other for its misrepresentation of her form , 
though an improvement on the ordinary fashion, 
it is still a disguise, ‘and as a reform it is in reali- 
ty but an approximate one. 
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artists in the world, the perfection of beauty, is 
the human form without drapery of any kind.— 
Every true heart knows that that is the most 
beautiful thing in the world, and dress could not 
assume any primary importance in the estima- 
tion of those who have any right to be called 
beautiful, if they were not prevented from exhib- 
iting their persons. For in statuary, dress is 
wholly a secondary affair; all the ambition of 
the sculptor is to develop the beauty of the form 
itself. It is only in living statuary, where the 
human form is forbidden to be seen, that dress is 
valued. 

“The real value of dress may be illustrated in 
this way: It is customary for housekeepers to 
cover the frame of a valuable glass or picture 
with a screen of some kind, to protect it from the 
dust. Now if it should come to pass, that that 
frame, beautiful as it is, should be forbidden to 
be seen except by one person, and the covering 
not be allowed to be taken off, you can see at 
once that your covering of lace or muslin, what- 
ever it might be, would assume great importance, 
and you would make it as pretty as possible.— 
But if you consider it a mere provisional thing, 
and on proper occasions, when you have company, 
for instance, take it off, estimating the real beau- 
ty to be in the frame itself, then of course you 
would not pay much attention to the covering—it 
would be a mere secondary affair. Now that rep- 
resents the state of things in heaven. There the 
human form itself is the real object of beauty, and 
that which the greatest value is set upon. Still 
in our situation, exposed as we are to cold and 
other things that make dress necessary to us in 
this transition period, good sense allows dress, 
and we are in perfect sympathy with the angels 
and Primitive Church in protecting ourselves 
from the heat and cold and insects, by dress.— 
They sympathize with the good sense that uses 
dress with reference to that object. They sympa- 
thize with as much attention to dress as the 
right mind would bestow on the covering of a 
gilt frame for ordinary occasions. We may in 
this way clearly define the true value of dress ; 
and aclear perception of its value and relation 
to our interests will regulate our tastes in regard 
to it. We willjust bear in mind that dress of 
any kind disguises and misrepresents the human 
form, and that theory will prevent us from at- 
tempting to satisfy our ideas of beauty in any 
such way. It is right that a certain kind of val- 
ue should be set uponit, but to imagine that 
the disguise of beauty can be made beautiful in 
itself is a great humbug. 

«“ There is not to my mind a more foolish (I had 
almost said blasphemous) view of this subject 
than that whicb came out in the Tribune from 
Henry James. His idea is that human beings are 
properly, and by virtueof their own intrinsic good 
sense, ashamed of their form: that the soul or in- 
ner life is divine, celestial, and coming down from 
God and heaven it takes upon itself this human 
form: that this form is a very weak, cramped-up 
thing, and the celestial visitant, when it wakes up 
and finds itself insuch a miserable dog-hutch, or 
Trish cabin, is ashamed of it and goes te dressing 
it. That, you see, is in point-blank antagonism to 
all that is known in the world as true taste in the 
fine arts; and the higher the taste rises every- 
where the more delight there is in the human 
form. It is, to be sure, a matter of'taste rather 
than logic; but I should say the celestial visitant 
has no reason to beashamed of its habitation, and 
that the soul, however transcendental in its taste, 
when it finds itself ina symmetrical human body 
which God has made, would have naturally emo- 
tions of self-complacency and glory instead of 
shame. 

‘“‘ Again, the fine lady has her different dresses. 
She has what may be called her court dress for 
the drawing-room and public, splendid occasions, 
and her ordinary dress; and beyond that, if she 
works with her own hands, she has her working 
dress. So, dress runs out again into variety of 
kinds, with reference to the temperature of the 
climate, &c. A lady has a dress for summer, and 
another for winter, and one for indoors, and an- 
other for going abroad. She would not think it 
necessary to wear shawls and furs in the house, be- 
cause they are suitable out-door costume. In 
these respeets dress adapts itself to the occasion. 
Now suppose sin and shame to be abolished, I would 
ask whether a dress suitable for that occasion 
would not be proper? Remember I am not advo- 
cating the abolition of dress, but simply its adap- 
tation to occasion. I think there are occasigns 
which admit of adress far more splendid than 
any that has yet been devised, namely, no 
dress at all; but it would be as foolish to insist 





“ According to all true principles, even as held by 





sir with dust and rubbish from the strokes of 


that the other dress should be abolished as it 


would be to insist that a ball-room dress should 
be worn everywhere and on all occasions. If we 
live in a climate where it is necessary to wear furs 
and heavy garments out doors, we wil] do so; 
but there are temperatures, in some parts of the 
earth, where that occasion does not exist. In q 
warm ball-room, a very light dress can be worn; 
and we believe that circumstances can be arranged, 
moral as well as physical, where the dress no-dregg 
could be worn with perfect propriety. We will 
not push the matter, but only insist that the 
principle that dress shall be adapted to the occa- 
sion shall becarried out. We will insist that the 
dress no-dress shall be considered the highest 
form of beauty, and that our standard of taste 
shall start from that. 

“ Now let us see what will be the practical bear. 
ing of this theory. I think it will have a very 
desirable bearing upon all who adopt it in this way; 
Your desire of being beautiful is natural and 
wholesome, and this theory will turn it into the 
right channel. It will set you to looking about 
you to find ways and means to increase the beau- 
ty of your person, and call away your attention 
from your dress. 

“ IT recommend to women who find themselves 
troubled sympathetically with the vanity of the 
world, to lay these principles to heart, so as to 
desire to be really beautiful according to the 
heavenly standard, and that not in a hopeless way, 
but in the spirit of faith that will look to God for 
ways and means to improve themselves. For one 
thing, any one can see that good health is neces- 
sary to beauty of budy, and health is under our 
control to a certaindegree. Also, right affections 
—a true state of the heart affects the shape and 
complexion, and a beantiful spirit will beautify 
its form. A beautiful heart, will take to itself a 
proper vehicle. There is nothing ugly in Christ, 
and every thing ugly that comes under his influ- 
ence will melt away. So your very desire of 
beauty that has taken the channel of vanity, may 
be a stimulus to faith that will search after eter- 
nal life. It is best to count dress a provis- 
ional affair, as muslin on the looking-glass frame, 
and the frame itself underneath the muslin the 
thing that is beautiful or not beautiful.” 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FROM EUROPE. 

For several weeks no news of special signifi- 
cance has been received from Europe. Each suc- 
cessive arrival has only given newspapers occasion 
to repeat the old story—‘Sevastopol is not yet 
taken.’ But, as usual, the lack of reliable infor- 
mation has not checked the growth of ‘important 
rumors’ and ‘ startling reports.’ Thus we are in- 
formed thata rebellious faction has become so 
prevalent in the Italian States as to alarm the 
Austrian government; that unfriendly relations 
exist between the Neapolitan and British govern- 
ments, which may lead to serious results; that 
the French and English governments are conten- 
plating a movement against Russia in connection 
with Poland, General Count Zamoyski having 


final decision on the Polish question; that 
the siege of Sevastopol is about to be raised; 
and, finally, that a new movement toward nego- 
tiation has been started. 

CRIMEAN POLICY. 

A Paris correspondent of the NV. Y. Times con- 
tributes certain curious statements respecting the 
Crimean campaign, which he professes to have 
heard Napoleon himsclf make. “ Public senti- 
ment, (he says,) both in France and England 
generally regard the siege of Sevastopol as 4 
failure. The Emperor does not at all concur in 
this view. In a conversation with an English 
officer in my presence he said, ‘I acknowledge 
the tactics of the Crimean campaign to be my 
own projection, and I confess myself satisfied 
mainly in the result. The people of France and 
England want a feat of arms, and perhaps the peo- 
ple of America would applaud another Smolenski, 
and Moskowa. No! France in 1813 crossed the 
arid steppes and deadly snows of Russia. I wil} 
now make Russia traverse her own wilderness to 
meet us on her frontier. There is not a man who 
enters the Crimea that has not undergone all we 
suffered in the retreat from Moscow. There is 
not a regiment that arrives at Perikop that is not 
decimated. Whole battalions have been en: 
gulphed. The Russian loss according to their own 
estimate, rendered to the Emperor Nicholas last 
December, amounted to two hundred and seventy 
thousand. The Allied troops at that time had 
not lost one-tenth of that figure. Iam content to 





protract the struggle in the Crimea on these 





recently been invited to London with a view 
to enable these governments to arrive at some ” 
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terms.’ Again, ‘It would be folly to inflict mere- 
ly a wound upon Russia, from which she would 
soon recover. Let us rather establish a running 
sore in her side, from which her strength will run 
out. Sevastopol is draining her system. The 
future will judge my tactics, but the people are 
too small to see far around them.’ ” 
YELLOW FEVER IN VIRGINIA. 


This disease is raging with considerable violence 
at Norfolk, Portsmouth, and other places in Vir- 
ginia. Great excitement prevails, and it is re- 
ported that thousands have fled from the infected 
cities. Meetings are held in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and other cities, to propose measures for 
the relief of the sufferers. 


FAMINE IN UTAH. 

The papers are discussing the probability of an 
approaching famine among the Salt Lake Saints. 
The grasshoppers are destroying their crops to an 
alarming extent, and the nearest point where they 
can procure supplies is San Bernardino, 800 miles 
distant. 


_— oe eo gmee— 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 


—Mr. Gerrit Smith (states the Oswego 
Palladium) has in contemplation to found and 
endow a great educational institution semewhere 
in central New York, to which he will dedicate 
the bulk of his property. It is to be a university 
of the highest class, and established on the most 
liberal principles. It will be surrounded with an 
ample farm, to give the oppo:tunity of tillage to 
such students as desire to strengthen and invigor- 
ate themselves by labor, and suitable provisions 
will be made for cases of struggling merit. 


—On the authority of Col. Lloyd and 
Capt. Falmar, who in, 1827 made a series of lev- 
els from Panama to Chagres, it has been very 
generally believed that there existed a difference 
of mean level between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and many ingenious theories have been 
devised to account for this (supposed) fact, and 
elaborate deductions in favor and against the prac- 
ticability of a ship-canal have been drawn there- 
from It has been lately decided, however, by 
Col. Totten, after a series of careful tidal observa- 
tions taken here, and in Aspinwall], (Navy Bay,) 
and connected by accurate levels along the line of 
railroad, that the mean height of the two oceans 
is exactly the same, although, owing to the differ- 
ence in the rise of tide at both places, there are 
of course times when one of the oceans is higher 
or lower than the other.—Panama Star. 


—The following call for a Jewish Con- 
vention is circulating among the Israelites of this 
country. It is signed by six Reverend Doctors: 


“Sa.em au Israrw.” 
* Peace be to Israel.” 

IN THE NAME OF JEHOVAH, THE oNE Gop oF 
IsrakL, AND IsraEL’s HOLY Reticion: The minis- 
ters, rabbis and delegates of the Israclitish con- 
gregation are respectfully invited to assemble in 
a Conference, to take place on the 17th day of 
October, 5616 A. M., in the city of Cleaveland, 
Ohio, to deliberate on-the following points: 

First: On the union of “ American Israelites.” 

Second: On a plan to establish, regular and 
permanent Synod or Sanhedrim of American 
Rabbis. 

Third: Ona plan for the religious and scholas- 
tic education of the Hebrew youths. 

Fourth: On any other proposition which may 
be brought before the Conference. 


By order of the Provisory Sanhedrim of American Rabbis. 
—The first annual meeting of the 


North-Western Fruit-Growers’ Association is to 
be held at Burlington, Iowa, Sept. 25. The ob- 


ject of the Association is to promote the growth 


of fruit-trees and fruit in the North Western 
States of the Union. It is composed of nursery- 
men and fruit-growers in those States, who in- 
vite the cooperation and attendance of all who ap- 
prove of this object. 


—Father Gavazzi, the Italian reform- 
er and anti-catholic lecturer, is soon to make a 
second visit to this country. 


-—Mr. Orr, alias ‘The Angel Gabriel,’ 
of street-preaching notoriety, we learn is blowing 
his ‘seventh trumpet’ at the present time in Liv- 
erpool, where he has occasioned some disturban- 
ees, 

—It is stated that the Rutland Coun- 
ty (Vt.) State Quarries give employment to some- 
thing over four hundred men; and slate enough is 
quarried and finished every day to cover 20,000 
square feet of roof. It sells onan average at $375 
per hundred square feet, and the county can 
furnish slate-roofing sufficient to supply the de- 
mands in the United States for fifty years. 


—It is stated that New Bedford owns 
more than half the whaling fleet of the whole 





world. It is current also that the seat of the 
whaling interest is about to be transferred from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. The New Lon- 
don Star informs us that “arrangements are al- 
ready in progress with several houses to transfer 
their business from New Bedford, New London 
and other places, to some point on the Pacific 
coast. San Francisco, Benicia, Oakland and Mon- 
terey are spoken of. Orders have been given to 
captains of vessels now employed in the whale 
fisheries in the North Pacific to recruit at the 
ports of California.” 


—Baron Salomon Rothschild, one of 
the money potentates of Europe, recently died in 
Paris, at the age of 82. Of the five brothers of 
this remarkable family only two now remain— 
James of Paris, and Charles of Naples.—The 
death of Abbott Lawrence, one of the money 
princes of Boston, and who a few years since was 
Minister Plenipotentiary to England, is also 
announced. 

—‘ Figs can be grown and dried in 
Alabama, which, in two years time,’ says the 
Mobile Advertiser, ‘ will equal, ifnot surpass, the 
imported qualities. A specimen of the home 
growth is pronounced by that paper to have been 
perfectly sound, and though the flavor resembled 
that of foreign fruit, it was infinitely superior, 
more delicate, and without their occasional soapy 
taste. 


—Extensive beds of coal have lately 
been discovered on the banks of the Missouri, 
near Bellevue. The coal is of the very finest bitu- 
minous quality. 

—The Mercantile Library Association 
of Savannah, Ga., has engaged Mr. Thackeray, 
(the popular English essayist and novelist,) to de- 
liver a course of lectures the coming winter. 


—We saw in the papers not long since 
that Bishop Hughes on some grand church occa- 
sion wore a robe that cost five thousand dollars. 
It was paid for undoubtedly by the ever-dropping 
cents of Irish catholic laborers, poor scrubbing 
servant girls, and wheel-barrow drudges. Not 
much like Paul, thought we, who worked day 
and night that he might_not’be chargeable to any, 
supporting himself with his own hands and min- 
istering also to the necessity of others, ‘The fol- 
lowing 1tem about Bishop Griswold of the Epis- 
copal church represents him as a better follower 
of the apostle in one respect at least, than the 
Romish priest : 

A Man WHo COULD HELP HIMSELF.—A 
writer in the Christian Witness says of the late 
Bishop Griswold that not one man in a thou- 
sand ever gave so little trouble to his friends. 
What he could do for himselt he allowed no 
one to do for him. He was a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water, made his own fires, pol- 
ished his own boots, carried his valise, and did 
his own errands.—.Vewark Daily Adv. 





We have had several contributions in poetry 
lately offered, for which the Circular is particu- 
larly obliged, but which have not come quite to 
the standard of execution which 1t would like for 
publication. We confess in ourselves a growing 
appreciation of poetry. Our appetite amounts al- 
most to hunger at times for something to satisfy 
in the way of poetic expression, and we regard 
with interest all genuine attempts to clothe the 
new resurrection life with befitting forms of beau- 
ty. We are learning to act poetry, and sooner or 
later we shal! have the telling of it. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Saturday Aug. 18.—The raising of a new barn 
took place to-day. The location of this building 
has been the subject of considerable discussion 
and difference of opinion; there seemed to be ob- 
jections to every plan that could be raised. In 
one place, it would mar the symmetry of the other 
buildings ; in another place, it would be inconve- 
nient, &c. Parties were inclining to take side, 
according as one or the other class of objections 
arose with the most force in their minds, when it 
was resolved to defer the whole subject unti! all 
could come to agreement and act harmoniously.— 
After thus waiting a month or two the committee 
to whom the matter was referred reported a 
third plan which gives general satisfaction. The 
raising was attended by the whole Community, 
marching on to the ground with music, &c. 


Monday, Aug. 20.—Complaint was made last 
night that at this season when the wood-shop is 
irregularly occupied by the mechanics, it becomes 
a place for transient jobbing, and falls into gener- 
al confusion and disorder. The tools are scat- 








tered and injured, and littering of all sorts accu- 
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mulates. It was suggested that the carpenters’ 
department suffers in respect to neatness for the 
lack of feminine codperation. In the other de- 
partments of industry—in the printing-office and 
trap-shop, where young ladies freely mingle in 
the work, and take a constant interest in it, every 
thing is kept orderly and attractive—the same 
good taste is seen that pervades a well kept house. 
It was hoped that some means might be taken for 
enlisting the interest of the gentler members in 
this department. To-day, suddenly, a detach- 
ment of them appeared, with Mr. B. for an assis- 
tant, and witli brooms and other implements soon 
put things to rights in thelarge work-room, pack- 
ing off the rubbish, restoring planes, chisels, and 
augers to their places, and making a complete 
transformation. The effect was like order rising 
out of chaos. Public thanks were returned in 
the evening for so good natured a movement.— 
Our reading in the parlor now, as we have uppor- 
tunity, is ‘Jane Eyre.’ Some of the younger 
class having found their way into the fascination 
of this story, and manifesting their enthusiasm 
not unnaturally in conversation about it, it was 
proposed to make it a Community business, 
and become their partners in a public reading of 
the book. Sorhe of the older members who have 
probably not looked into a novel for a generation, 
acknowledge the spell, and are not behind any in 
the cagerness with which they watch the devel- 
opments of the story. 

Aumanac.—To-day (Wednesday, 2lst,) there 
is a touch of summer in the air again. The weath- 
erhas been cold most of this month. We have 
August in October sometimes when the Indian 
summer intervenes, but the slaty skies and chilly 
winds of October do not often visitus in August 
as they have this year. We could imagine, these 
shivering days, an iceberg off the coast. The 
‘sere and yellow leaf? has not come yet, however. 
Rather the greenness of Spring continues. Never 
were meadow landscapes more beautiful. ‘The 
new grass looks smoother, brighter, more lovely, 
than the first springing up in May; and the trees 
that border the streams are in the highest state 
of freshness, their luxuriant foliage bending in 
grace to the ground.———About half past seven 
in the evening is the time now ‘ to lift the astro- 
nomic eye.’ Then Jupiter and Venus may be seen 
vis-a-vis, one in the east and the other in the 
west; at equal heights above the horizon. They 
look—and say, we know rot what; then Venus 
slips out of sight, and Jupiter speeds after; but 
that he does not overtake her you will see to-mor- 
row night. Last evening, the moon took a_posi- 
tion in the sky half-way between them, and the 
three glories were 1n a line. 


A Chance at the West. 
Greenville, Montcalm Co., Mich., Aug. 13. 
To tHe Members oF THE ONEIDA Community: 

I am desirous to establish in this 
State a Community farm and village— 
somewhere in this Co., Montcalm, or the 
adjoining one, Meeasta. Land can now 
be purchased here very cheap, of a fertile, 
excellent quality, adapted to the raising 
of wheat, potatoes, oats and corn, in 
great abundance ; and on the streams 
there are groves of pine of an excel- 
Jent quality. I hope you will take an in- 
terest in this matter, and aid me some- 
time this fall to fix on a tract of land 
north of here for a future Community. 
I should have written hefore, but circum- 
stances have kept me away from a true life. 
Lend me your aid from the east, and 
after wé get started we shall be sure to 
find enough here to join us, men and 
women, too, of the right stamp. We can 
without doubt found the future county- 
seat of this Co., or of Meeasta Co., if we can 
only find a leader and a few followers from 
the east who understand the workings of 
this new system of social and religious 
life. Please to write soon whether you 
favor my suggestions or not, and send me 





all the advice that you can. May the 
Infinite Spirit be with you all. 
Yours fraternally, W. P. C. 


Rep.y.—The Community have contemplated 
the idea of securing an additional location at the 
West, and events seem tending that way. Our 
cofrespondent’s proposal will be held in reserve 
with others, to be acted upon as future light may 
determine. Meantime, if his object is mainly to 
establish an Association, without much reference 
to its religious character and basis, there are 
other organizations who would probably meet 





his views better than we should. 


The Thorn-Hedge. 

The following account of the manner of man- 
aging a hedge by Mr. Ellis of the Putney Commune, 
who is well acquainted with the English methoc 
is of interest. Our own hedges of Buckthorn, of 
which we have probably three hundred rods start- 
ed, grow finely, and promise to be every thing in 
the way of a fence that could be wished: 

As the construction of hedges is much 
talked about now. that the timber is fast 
disappearing in the older parts of the 
country, a description of what is consid- 
ered the best hedge in the world may be 
interesting. Hedges, it is well known, 
form one great feature in the beauty of 
English scenery, and when well formed, 
prove a sure defence against the undesired 
incursions of man or beast. The seed 
of the white thorn is sown in beds, to 
obtain a nursery of young plants.— 
The strip for the hedge is prepared rich 
and deep. The plants are set out eight 
or ten inches apart, and kept well manur- 
ed and worked, until they have grown five 
or six feet high. Stakes are now prepar- 
ed of small poles about two or three in- 
ches thick and five feet long. Then the 
practised workman, with horse-hide gloves 
and bill inhand, proceeds to cut with a 
light blow in a slanting direction, and at 
right angles with the hedge, about half 
through the stock of the bush, and with 
the left hand this is bent down at the an- 
gle of forty-five degrees, and stakes are driv- 
en as the work proceeds, about twenty inch- 
es apart. The young thorn being from one 
to one and a half inches thick at the butt, 
is now woven into the stakes like basket- 
work, being left to reach about four feet 
high. Then small, slender poles are in 
readiness to weave in like manner on the 
top, forming a neat and strong fence al- 
ready. The thorns, however, put out in 
spring in all directions, growing over the 
cut which seems to retard the growth but 
little. Then the trimming bill or shears 
are needful twice or thrice a year. Each 
side is trimmed perpendicularly three or 
four feet high, then brought to a point at 
the top, forming a sharp gothic outline, 
the’bottom being one or one and a half feet 
thick, according to taste and situation. 
A ditch is dug on one side if the land be 
wet. Although it may appear to many 
to be an expensive fence, ‘it really is not 
so to the practised manager. It forms a 
protection against wind, shelters small 
birds, beautifies the landscape, and does 
not rot. c. E. 

Putney Commune. 


The Blessing of Sincerity. 

1 appreciate more and more the bless- 
ing of sincerity. If we are tempted to 
think evil of any one, all we have to do is 
to be sincere, and evil thinking will flee 
like dew before the sun. Or if we think 
any one is thinking evil of us, we want to* 
have simplicity enough to go to them, 
and ask them if they have anything 
against us—help them to be sincere. How 
often has one evil thought made ourselves 
and others unhappy for a Jong time, and 
then when we could summon faith and 
courage enough to be sincere, how it 
would fill our hearts with life and light. 
I often think of what Mrs. C once 
said,—‘ Fear not to be sincere—it lets in 
heaven upon the soul. Whatever may 
be our circumstances, however much rea- 


son we may have for being tempted, or 
however seemingly impenetrable the spir- 
it which is over us, by the help of Christ 
we can be sincere. 

Sincerity is the best cure for any and 











all difficulties, and, as Carlyle says, ‘ is 
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the secret and essence ofall heroism,’ and 
we may add of power. 1f we are perfect- 


. ly sincere towards God and man, ‘ve shall 


find that life, peace, and everything that 
is good, will flow into us. c. M. 
ewark, N. J. 


} The Phalanx. 

One of the editors of Life Illustrated, having 
spent a week at the North American Phalanx, is 
giving his observations there in a series of articles, 
In the following is the usual picture of Associa- 
tive pleasures, dashed at the close by an a!lusion 
to the impending dissolution of the Phalanx: 

After supper (the hour set apart for which 
is from five to six o'clock) the lawn, gravel 
walks, and little lake in front of the Phalan- 
stery, present an animated and charming scene. 
We look out upon it from our window.—— 
Nearly the whole population of the place is 
out of doors. Happy papas and mammas 
draw their baby-wagons, with their precious 
freight of smiling innocence, along the wide 
walks; groups of little girls and boys frolic in 
the clover under the big walnut-trees by the 
side of the pond; some older children and 
young ladies are out on the water in their light 
canoes, which they row with the dexterity of 
sailors; men and women are standing here and 

‘there in groups engaged in conversation, while 
others are reclining on the ,soft grass; and 
several young ladies in their picturesque work- 
ing and walking costure—-a short dress or tu- 
nic coming to the knees, and loose pantaloons— 
are strolling down the road toward the shaded 
avenue which leads to the highway. 

There seems to be a large measure of quiet 
happiness here, but the place-is now by no 
means a gay one. If we observe closely we see 
a shadow of anxiety on most countenanccs. 
The future is no ‘longer assured. Henceforth 
it must be ‘ each for himself,’ in.4solation and 
antagonism. Some of these people have been 
clamorous for a dissolution of the Association, 
which they assert has, as far asthey are con- 





. cerned at least, proved a failure ; but some of 


them, we have fancied, now look forward with 
more fear than hope to the day which shall 
sunder the last material ties which bind them 
to their associates in this movement. Has the 
Phalanx proved, even to them, wholly a fail- 
ure? Willthey find as many comforts and 
enjoyments combined with as few cares else- 
where? But we must leave the topics which 
these questions suggest for another article. 

“ Henceforth it must be ‘each for himself? in 
isolation and antagonism.” We dislike to believe 
in any such necessity. Let” the Phalanx friends 
drop now the system of separate interests which 
we presume has occasioned their difficulty, and 
become more thoroughly associated by resolving all 
private property into a Community interest, invi- 
ting Christ to take the place of selfishness, and 
they may take a new lease of Associative pros- 
perity. The trials of their present crisis may be 
the means of a better experience, establishing them 
on a foundation more firm and enduring than ever. 





Painfully Neat. 


There are extremes in almost everything. 
There is such a thing as absolute slovenliness 
on the one hand, and a painful neatness on the 
other—both should be avoided. Journeying 
upon the highroad from town of late, we pass- 
ed the house of a citizen who is blessed with 
a wife whose ruling passion is a love of ex- 
treme order. She has a fit of horrors, if a 

article of dirt from any cause, is seen in her 

ouse. No child is ever allowed to visit her 
premises, lest it should make its tracks on her 
cleanly floor, or place its sweaty hand upon the 
polished furniture; indeed for this reason, we 
suppose, she had no children of her own, and 
would not bless or curse her husband with such 
troublesome responsibilities. A married old 
maid, that is, one who remains an old maid 
after marriage, may make a man a neat wife— 
rather, a neat housekeeper——but that is all the 
good she will do him. The lady alluded to 
refuses to open her doors to the calls of neigh- 
bors, or the visits of her husband’s business 
friends, for fear they will pollute her floors or 
soil her furniture. So, though a housekeeper 
for the last fifteen years, we presume ten per- 
sons never saw the orderly neatness of her 
parlor, or took a cup of tea at ber table. 

The day we passed the house, we noticed a 
profound stillness about the premises. The 
grass in the door-yards had reeived the impress 
of no feet, human or canine; none but the 
feline was allowed this liberty. Not a stick 
or stone was out of its place. All was exact 
and stiff to a fault. The blinds of every win- 


dow, above and below, except one in the back 
kitchen, where the lady kept her private throne, 
were all closed, and two sets of curtains made 
darkness visible ia every ryom, lesta fly should 
have light enough to live therein. It looked 


like a tomb—so quiet, so orderly, so solitary, so 
painfully neat. We do love to see some 
marks of careless freedom—some tokens of 
active life—-some evidence that the world is 
not made for the mint and cummin, but that 
the weightier matters of the law are allowed 
a predominance in the calculations of house- 
wifery.—Drew’s Rural Int. 

There is good discrimination in the above criti- 
cism. We find in Assoc:atior, that though hab- 
its of disorder are very adverse to unity, they 
are no more so than old-maidish neatness. In the 
education of woman, neatness is often made a 
greater virtue than love, and she is brought up to 
sacrifice the beautiful, social harmonies of life, to 
clean carpets and spotless furniture, The spirit 
of Christ introduces new manners; it subor- 
dinates order to love, so that a woman learns to 
value neatness so far as it promotes love, and no 
further ; when it has the effect to dry up the 
sympathies, and produce social constraint, and 
perhaps discord, it becomes hateful to her.— 
‘ Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith.’ Better is a 
room out of order, if love is there, than a cold, 
stately parlor kept for show. As to a parlor, we 
abandoned long ago the fashion of Laving any 
such room; that is, a room reserved for company. 
We occupy and live in all our rooms ; and imag- 
ine they are none the less pleasant for our visitors, 
because they are warmed and magnetized by the 
social e'ement. 





A Way to Help the Memory. 
The London Inquirer has lately published .an 
old letter written by the celebrated John Locke 
to a literary friend, in which we find the follow- 
ing good suggestions in relation to writing, and 
helping the memory : 
You say you lose many things because they 
slip from you; I have had experience of that 
myself, but for that my Lord Bacon has provi- 
ded a sure remedy. For, as I remember, he 
advises somewhere never to go without pen and 
ink, or something to write with, and to be sure 
not to neglect to write down all thoughts of mo- 
ment that come into the mind. I must own I 
have omitted it often, and have often repented 
it. The thoughts that come unsought, and as 
it were dropped into the mind, are commonly 
the most valuable of any we have, and there- 
fore should be secured, because they seldom 
return again. You say also that you lose thany 
things, because your thoughts are not steady 
and strong enough to pursue them to a just 
issue. Give me leave to think that herein you 
mistake yourself and your abilities, 
Write down your thoughts upon any subject 
as far as you have at any time pursued them, 
and then go on again some other time when 
you find your mind disposed to it, and so till 
you have carried them as far as you can, and 
you will be convinced that if you have lost any, 
it has not been for want of strength of mind to 
bring them to an issue, but for want of memory 
to retain a long train of reasonings, which the 
mind having once beat out is loath to be at the 
pains to go over again ; and so your connection 
and train having slipped the memory, the,pur- 
suit stops, and the reasoning is subndiel be- 
fore it comes to the last conclusion. If you 
have not tried it, you cannot imagine the dif- 
ference there is in studying with and without a 
pen in your hand; your ideas, if the connec- 
tion of them that you have traced be set down, 
so that without the pains of recollecting them 
in your memory you can take an easy view of 
them again, will lead you further than you ex- 
pect. ‘Try, and tell me if it is not so. 





From the New-York Evening Post. 
Eagleswood. 

An advertisement of this place appeared in 
our paper a short time since, but we omitted 
to refer to it at the time. It is the name ofa 
new village or settlement on Raritan Bay, 
about one mile above Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey, in which the proprietors are attempting 
to carry out some highly interesting experi- 
ments as to the organization of the society. 

Some three or four hundred acres of fine, 
tillable ground have been purchased, with a 
view to their sale to persons who may desire 
a country residence contiguous to the city.— 
They are sold in lots to suit the wants of pur- 
chasers. But the peculiarity of the ‘place is 
that in the centre of the tract a spacious stone 
mansion has been erected for the purpose of 
carrying on the various common or general 
labors of the place—such as washing, Faxing, 
storage, education and mechanical operations. 

A prosperous and excellent school has already 
been organized, an efficient laundry is open, and 
a restaurant under way. The advantages 
which the residents expect to reap from this 
plan are, great econemies in the price of ar- 
ticles of consumption, and much saving of 


mestic consumption are bought at wholesale 
by the company, aud sold to the inhabitants 
at the actual cost, a considerable reduction of 
price is effected. Coal, flour, vegetables, &c., 
are procured at much less than they can be 
had for in the cities and towns, and household 
labors, such as washing and cooking, may be 
dispensed with by families, which resort 
to the general laundry and restaurant.—- 
Washing, we are told, costs about twenty- 
eight cents a dozen, and coal last winter was 
furnished at about five dvilars per ton. 

Our readers must not confound this plan 
with any of the schemes for association or com- 
munity which have been agitated of late years. 
It is quite different from those, in the fact that 
every family may have its own house and 
grounds, and may live as secluded as it pleases, 
without intercourse with or dependence on its 
neighbors. At the same time, it may, if it 
thinks proper, avail itself of the schools, the 
stores, the laundries, the bakeries, the restau- 
rauts, &c., of the central building, at the 
cheapest wholesale rates. In other words, the 
Company propose to concentrate in a single ed- 
ifice the various labors which in other villages 
are carried on in isolated shops and dwellings, 
and tosave the dealers themselves the prof- 
its of the retail trade. 


The particulars of the plan may be had of 
Mr. Marcus Spring, of No. 22 Bond street, 
who is president of the company. 


: The Union is admirably situated on the wa- 


ters of the Bay, with a fine out-look towards 
the ocean—possesses a beautiful tract of coun- 
try, partly wooded and partly in crops, and is 
quite exempt from the usual diseases of the 
country. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

RICE GROWN IN CONNECTICUT. 
Mr. George W. Payne, of Unionville, Far- 
mington, has alot of Minnesota rice growing on 
his farm, ‘ full eight feet high, and promising 
an abundant yield.’ He thinks it fully equal 
to the southern rice, and is confident that it can 
be profitably raised in this meridian. It is 
sown on swampy land, unfit for other cultivation. 
—Hartford Times, July 28. 


CATAWISSA RASPBERRY. 

The Catawissa -raspberry originated in the 
graveyard @f a little Quaker moeting house in 
the village of Catawissa, Columbia county, 
Penn. The fruit is of medium size, inferior to 
many of the new popular varieties, but is suffi- 
ciently large for all economical purposes. Its 
color is dark red purple when ripe, and is of a 
very high flavor. It bears most abundantly 
after the young wood, on which it produces its 
best fruit, attains a height of four or five feet ; 
usually begins to ripen early ia August, and 
even sooner. The fruit is produced on branch- 
es continually pushing from all parts, success- 
ively appearing in various stages of growth, 
from the blossom to perfect maturity ; and often 
there may be counted more than fifty berries 
on a branch. 

_As the fruit of each branch successively ri- 
pens, the later ones gradually diminish in size ; 
but there is no suspension of blooming or fruit- 
ing before the plant is checked by frost. If 
protected in doors, it undoubtedly would pro- 
duce during the winter months. One great ad- 
vantage of this over other varieties of raspberry 
is, that if the stocks should be accidentally 
broken or cut off, or should be killed by win- 
ter frost, itis all the better for the crop. An- 
other advantage is, that from the small space 
of a few yards well cultivated, a daily dessert 
for a small family would always be at hand for 
from three to four months of the year.—-Pa- 
tent Office Report. 


RECIPE FOR TOMATO FIGS. 

Pour boiling water over the tomatoes, in 
order to remove their skin ; then weigh them, 
and place in stone jar with the same amount of 
sugar as tomatoes. Let them stand two days, 
and then pour off the syrup, and boil and skim 
it until no skum rises; pour this syrup over 
the tomatoes, and let them standtwo days as 
before ; then boil and skim again; after the 
third time they are fit to dry, if the weather is 
good ; if not, let-them stand in the syrup until 
drying weather ; then place on large «arthern 
dishes or. plates, and put them in the sun to 
dry, which will take about a week ; after which, 
pack them down iu small wooden boxes, with 
fine white sugar between each layer. Toma- 
toes prepared in this way will keep for years. 
*A few apples cut up and boiled in the remain- 
der of the syrup, makes a very nice sauce.— 
Evening Post. 


STRAWBERRIES AT CINCINNATI. 

John ©. Youtey, of Campbell county, 
Kentucky, eight miles from Cincinnati, has 
raised and sold about one-tenth of all the 
Strawberries vended in our markets the past 








labor. As all the usual commodities of do- 


season. His varieties, &¢c., being the three 





—————— 
following: Two acres of Washingtons (known 
also as the Iowa,) which produced sixty bush. 
els, and sold for four hundred and twenty 
dollars. Five acres of ‘ Hovey’s Seedling? 
which produced one hundred and seventy-eight 
bushels, and sold for twelve hundred ard sixt 
dollars. Three acres of ‘ Hudson,’ which 
produced one hundred and two bushels, and 
sold for five hundred and thirty dollars. Grosg 
receipts from ten acres, two thousand two 
hundred and ten dollars. The expense of 
picking, including the boarding of hands, wag 
two hundred and twenty five dollars. Expense 
of marketing seventy-five dollars. The prob- 
able cost of cultivation per annum is fifteen 
dollars per acre. Mr. Youtcy cultivates all 
his strawberries on new but very hilly ground, 
— Horticulturist. 
THE OLIVE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

I can assure you, from an experience of ten 
or more years, that in this neigborhood the 
Olive will ripen its fruit fully, and I have 
never known any to be at all affected by frost, 
I have some three hundred or more trees, most 
of which are in bearing, and some have been 
for several years. The fruit begins to ripen 
in September, and by the middle of November, 
little, if any, unripe fruit can be found. My 
trees are of two kinds, and were procured from 
the neighborhood of Florence, and thus far, 
bear fruit every year, and abundantly. Labor 
is too dear, and cotton too profitable, for oil 
making to pay, and until some great change 
takes place in the value of labor, or our mar- 
ket crops, I do not think that sweet oil will be 
made to any extent in the Southern States.— 
R. Chisolm. 





Dr. Noaun Wensrer.——The biographer of 
this eminent man, says ; *‘ Such was the activi- 
ty of his mind, and the delight he found in new 
acquisitions, that a change of employment was 
all the relief he needed from the weariness of 
protracted study. The refreshment which oth- 
ers seek in journeys, or the entire suspension 
of intellectual effort, he found during most of 
his life, in the stimulus afforded by some new 
and exciting object of pursuit. He lived to be 
85, in the full possession of his powers. An- 
other instance of such long continucd literary 
toil, such steady unfaltering industry, cam hard- 
ly be found in the annals of the country.” 

We are interested in any facts which go to 
show that occasional change and not suspension 
of activity, is what 1s necessary for the health of 
the whole man. We are persuaded that Dr. 
Webster was in possession of a secret that it 
would be good for all to find out. 





Expenses of Folly. 

It is estimated that the single article of incense 
burnt in the Chinese Empire, in the worship of their 
idols, costs annually about $450,000,000 !— The 
Papers. 

A portion of republican America spend a 
still larger sum in proportion to their numbers, 


in incense to the Christians’ idol, fashion,-- 


single families in the Fifth Avenue, New-York, 
and elsewhere, lavishing several thousands ev- 
ery year just that others may look at them and 
admire ; single shawls being sometimes bought 
for twelve or fifteen hundred dollars. There 
are about four million families in the Union; 
we have known some of the poorest to waste 
twenty dollars a year in fashions; the average 
for all, rich and poor, is not less than one hun- 
dred, or $409,000,000 yearly. China has 
more than ten times our population ard only 
consumes one ninth more on theiz idols. We 
need not go abroad for wonders.—Country 
Gentleman. 





Beware of the Man who Never Laughs. 


In a sermon delivered by Rev. Dr. Bellows, 
of New York, before the Western Unitarian 
Conference, is the following paragraph: * 

‘“* For my own part, I say it in all solemnity, 
I have lived to become sincerely suspicious of 
the piety of those who do not love pleasure in 
any form. I cannot trust the man that never 
laughs ; that is always sedate ; that has no ap- 
parent outlets for those natural springs of sport- 
iveness and gaity that are perennial in the hu- 
man soul. I know that nature takes her revenge 
on such violence. I expect to find secret vices, 
malignant sins or horrid crimes springing up 
in this hot-bed of confined air and imprisoned 
space; and therefore, it gives me a sincere moral 
gratification anywhere, and in any community, 
to see innocent pleasures and popular amuse- 
ments resisting the religions bigotry that frowns 
so unwisely upon them, Anything is better 
than that dark, dead, unhappy social life—a 
prey to ennui and morbid excitement, which 
results from unmitigated Puritanism, whose 
second crop is usually unbridled license and 
infamous folly.” 

Letters not Ornerwise AckNowLevcrp.—O. P. 
Conant, R. J. Sewell, Susan Field, G. W. Kobinson. 
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